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Practice debate 


“ 
wate NE IID 


by Robin Friedheim 

Just two months after GW, then Columbian Col- 
lege, opened its doors, a group of 15 students met 
for the purpose of establishing a debating society. 
They declared themselves, that March afternoon 
in 1822, “actuated by a desire of improving our- 
selves in knowledge, eloquence, and every ac- 
complishment by which we may be the better pre- 
pared for any station in life.” They called them- 
selves the Enosinian Society, from the Greek 
enosis (union). General Lafayette, Daniel 
Webster, John C. Calhoun, John Quincy Adams, 
Henry Clay, Washington Irving, Martin Van 
Buren, and William Cullen Bryant were among 
the first honorary members. 

Topics likely to be debated in those days were 
“Resolved: The Crusades Did Europe More Harm 
than Good” or “Resolved: Themistocles was Jus- 
tified in Putting Himself to Death.” What these 
debates lacked in topicality might be made up in 


— for the affirmative: Richard Golden ’75. 


passion; nineteenth-century verbal battles could 
quickly become physical! 

The early Enosinians would hardly recognize 
their pastime today. Debate now has been 
described as dispassionate, cold, analytic — “a 
verbal chess match,” as one writer put it. Inter- 
collegiate debaters argue only one major topic 
each year, chosen by a vote of debate coaches 
each summer. This year it’s “Resolved: The Power 
of the Presidency Should be Significantly Cur- 
tailed.” Other recent topics dealt with wage-price 
controls and national health insurance. 

“The topics are always current and controver- 
sial,” explains GW’s director of forensics and 
debate coach Lance Shields. “They’re large 
enough to allow for several approaches to an 
argument, and in fact subtopics of the main topics 
are used in different debates — for example, the 
power of the presidency in the Vietnam war or in 
natural disasters. The topics also require a tre- 
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mendous amount of research. A really successful 
debater should do as much research on a topic as 
is done for the average master’s thesis.” 

Then there’s the technique. Shields says, “You 
have to develop strategies, for both affirmative 
and negative positions. To win you have to be able 
to anticipate and rebut all the arguments chosen 
by the opposing team.” 

More than 700 universities and colleges across 
the nation have debate programs, varying in size 
from four to six students participating in three or 
four tournaments a year, to 50 or 60 debaters en- 
tering 30 or 40 tournaments yearly. The debate 
tournament, born during the 1930s Depression to 
secure the greatest amount of debating for the 
money, has expanded with the national transpor- 
tation network. Today there are nearly 500 tour- 
naments held annually, some with just a handful 
of participants, the largest with more than 100 
Continued on page 15 


Class of ’75 Honoris Causa 


At the May 4 Commencement exer- 
cises, GW conferred honorary degrees 
on three distinguished public servants 
— Joseph John Sisco, Dr. Robert C. 
Seamans Jr., and Renah F. Camalier 
— and two women prominent in the 
arts — Zelda Fichandler and Cath- 
erine Filene Shouse. 

Sisco, who delivered the Columbian 
College Commencement address, has 
been Under Secretary of State for 
Political Affairs since February. He 
has also served as Assistant Secretary 
of State for Near Eastern and South 
Asian Affairs and Assistant Secretary 
of State for International Organiza- 
tion Affairs. 

Dr. Seamans, who addressed the 
graduates of the School of Engineering 
and Applied Science, was appointed 
administrator of the new Energy 
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Dorati, Fulbright, Truman with President Elliott. 


Research and Development Ad- 
ministration (ERDA) December 30, 
1974. He formerly served as professor 
at MIT, president of the National 
Academy of Engineering, associate ad- 
ministrator of NASA, and from 1969 
to 1973 Secretary of the Air Force. He 
is a member of the Harvard Board of 
Overseers and a trustee of the Na- 
tional Geographic Society. 

Camalier, a Washington business- 
man, has long been interested in and 
associated with D.C. government 
affairs and was appointed to the city 
commission in the Truman Ad- 
ministration. During World War I, he 
was secretary to Assistant Secretary 
of the Navy Franklin Delano Roose- 
velt. 

Zelda Fichandler, MA’50, founded 
and is now producing director of 
Washington’s much honored and ac- 
claimed Arena Stage, currently 
celebrating its 25th year. Mrs. 
Fichandler recently took the Arena 
company on a State Department-spon- 
sored tour of the Soviet Union. (See 
GW Times feature on Fichandler, 
Feb.-March 1974.) 

Kay Shouse donated Wolf Trap 
Farm as the first U.S. National Park 
for the Performing Arts, and assumed 
all the costs of building the Filene 
Center amphitheater. She has had a 
distinguished career on the 
Democratic National Committee, 
founded the Women’s Democratic 
Club, and has long been concerned 
with occupational opportunities for 
women. Her book, Careers for Women, 
was published in 1920 and for many 
years was the only textbook in the 
field. Former Interior Secretary 
Stewart Udall once said, “If I had the 
authority, I would declare Mrs. Shouse 
a national treasure!” 

Honorary degrees at the February 
Convocation went to Margaret Tru- 
man Daniel, BA’46, and Antal Dorati. 
Mrs. Daniel has had a career in con- 
cert singing, radio, television, and 
theater, and is the author of the 


Dr. Robert C. Seamans, Jr. 


bestselling biography of her father, 
Harry S. Truman. Maestro Dorati, 
music director of the National 
Symphony since 1970, is currently 
principal conductor of the Stockholm 
Philharmonic. Keynote speaker for 
the Convocation was Sen. J.W. 
Fulbright, LLB’34, who retired this 
year after a long career in the Senate, 
where he originated the Fulbright 
scholarship and exchange program 
and chaired the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. 
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Also at the February convocation, 
five GW graduates received alumni 
achievement awards: Robert C. 
Brasted, University of Minnesota 
chemistry professor; William E. 
Casselman II, counsel to President 
Ford; Von Russel Eshleman, codirec- 
tor of Stanford University’s Center for 
Radar Astronomy; Harry A. Feldman, 
former chairman of the department of 
medicine, State University of New 
York; and Joyce Hens Green, associ- 
ate judge of the D.C. Superior Court. 


Cafeteria Facelift 


If you haven’t eaten in Marvin Center 
cafeteria lately, you may not recognize 
the place. Redesigned last semester to 
accommodate customer preferences, it 
now has separate stations for each 
type of food offered, decorated ap- 
propriately. 

You can start off with a salad at the 
cool-looking lattice-covered salad bar, 
goon toget a hamburger or hot dog at 
the grill, decorated with yellow and 
red striped paper, or a sandwich from 
the purple deli. Pick up your pickle at 
the plaid relish bar, and some milk at 
the Dairy Barn, replete with Penn- 
sylvania Dutch hex signs. Then top it 
all off with a pastry from the Dough 
Shoppe or a malted from the pink- 


and-white ice cream parlor. 

Food service director Don 
Hawthrone says the new fast-food 
style operation has increased sales ap- 
preciably. About 3,000 people use the 
cafeteria daily, including students, 
faculty, and guests. Prices for these 
customers have been kept down, far 
below the rates of neighboring 
restaurants. For instance, a ham- 
burger is 45 cents, French fries 30 
cents, a coke 15 cents. 

The cafeteria is only one of four food 
services that Hawthrone supervises at 
GW. He serves a total of 38,000 meals, 
including three board plans for 1,600 
students. The food bill is $35,000 a 
week. 
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Drama Winner 


Law Professors Question 


Supreme Court Information 


The Supreme Court’s information 
system may be hindering litigants’ 
rights to procedural due process, says 
a team of investigators at GW’s law 
school. Professors Arthur S. Miller and 
Jerome A. Barron of the National Law 
Center and the Program of Policy 
Studies, assisted by Charles Lamb of 
Policy Studies, have concluded a six- 
month pilot study on the flow of infor- 
mation to the Supreme Court, funded 
by the National Science Foundation’s 
Law and Social Sciences Program. 

The report of the project, “The 
Supreme Court, the Adversary 
System, and the Flow of Information 
to the Justices,” will be published later 
this year. It traces the sources of infor- 
mation used by the Court, how infor- 
mation is communicated to it, and the 
actual or possible effects of this infor- 
mation on Supreme Court decisions. 
The authors also developed a descrip- 
tive model of the flow of information to 
the Court. 

Judicial Information Flow Study 

Miller and Barron contend that the 
Supreme Court, by relying on its own 
independent research, or by otherwise 
using information in its decision-mak- 
ing process that is unknown to 
litigants, may in fact be depriving the 
litigants of their constitutional right to 
procedural due process. They note: “If 
the rights and duties of uncounted 
Americans are being affected or in- 
fluenced, if not controlled, by Supreme 
Court decisions often based on inde- 
pendent research conducted volun- 
tarily by the Justices, then the pro- 
ducts of those researches, to the extent 
that they are significant in the final 
decisions, are not tested by contrary 
argument. Those who lose, whether 
they are the particular litigants before 
the bar of the Court, or those in the 
general public whose values run 
counter to the decisions, are not ac- 
corded their ‘day in court’ that is basic 
to the due process concept.” 


Davis Edmon Tillman, a senior major- 
ing in dramatic arts, was a finalist in the 
Irene Ryan Memorial Scholarship 
Competition conducted by the 
American College Theatre Festival. The 
winner in the Irene Ryan semifinal 
competition at the Region XI American 
College Theatre Festival, held at GW in 
February, Tillman received a $500 
scholarship and became eligible to com- 
pete for a $2,000 scholarship to be 
awarded at the national finals at the 
Kennedy Center later this year. 

Tillman performed two individual 
scenes in the semifinal competition as 
Mike from For the Luvva Mike by Bill 
Whelan and as Rolf from Hadrian VII 
by Peter Luke. 


The investigators suggest six 
preliminary propositions about the 
Court’s means of obtaining, and use of, 
relevant information: (1) In cases of 
broader social significance, there is a 
tendency for the Court to ignore nar- 
row “adjudicate” facts and to focus on 
larger, more general issues. (2) The bar 
of the Court now treats the Court 
much like a legislative committee — 
major premises are offered on the 
basis of their virtue as “policy,” rather 
than on their authoritative character 
as “law.” (3) New doctrine is often 
urged on participating counsel by the 
Court, rather than the reverse. (4) The 
validity of nonlegal data used in a case 
before the Court is frequently not sub- 
ject to challenge by the losing party. 
(5) New doctrine conveyed by the 
Court through final opinion may 
result as a product of information pro- 
vided from both within and without 
the Court’s formalized information 
process (briefs, appellate decisions, 
etc.). (6) The Justices bring certain 
predilections and preferences, 
whether known or unknown, to the 
decisional process. 

Miller and Barron offer five sugges- 
tions for improving Supreme Court 
procedure: (1) The Court could assign 
responsibility to a lower court for mak- 
ing full findings of fact, including 
judicial notice. (2) Participating par- 
ties could be allowed, upon timely re- 
quest, to comment upon the relevance 
of submitted information in cases 
before the Court. (3) The Court could 
appoint a panel of resident social 
scientists to investigate matters the 
Court feels justify further analysis. (4) 
Steps could be taken, perhaps by a cer- 
tification procedure, to improve the 
quality of the Supreme Court bar. (5) 
Finally, the Court could request, when 
necessary, further briefs from counsel 
to expand upon, or further substanti- 
ate, certain points of information in 
question. — Bob Berendt 


Is Art Dead? 


It used to be that the one thing 
you'd be sure to hear at any party at- 
tended by intellectuals was that the 
novel was dead as an art form. Now 
that the novel has survived its pre- 
dicted demise, a new topic, “Is Art 
Dead?” is gaining currency on the 
party circuit. 

A symposium on “The Future of 
Art,” sponsored by the Graduate 
School of Arts and Sciences and the 
art department, was held at GW re- 
cently and a distinguished panel from 
the Washington’ art community dis- 
cussed art and its future with some 
200 artists and art lovers. 

Panelists included Frank Getlein, 
critic for the Washington Star; Peter 
Birmingham, Curator of Education at 
the National Collection of Fine Arts; 
Joanne Elliot, an architectural his- 
torian; Sidney Michelson, local gall- 
ery owner; and Jack Perlmutter, local 
artist on the faculty of the Corcoran 
School of Art. 

After prefacing his remarks with a 
few words about the fallibility of pre- 
dictions, Frank Getlein went on to pre- 
dict that “We're going to have a more 
and more private art.” He attributes 
that to the increased financial sup- 
port from agencies like the National 
Endowment for the Arts being given 
to individual artists. “The state is 
simply handing out money and saying, 
‘do what you will, ” he says, and that 
leads, according to him, to “art as indi- 
vidual private fanaticism, art as in- 
genuity, art as inside jokes...” 

Joanne Elliot gazed into her crystal 
ball and saw a spectre menacing 
the future of art. “I’m somewhat dis- 
quieted,” she says, “by the possibility 
that in the next three decades we 
may see the proliferation of a hydra- 
headed computer, xerox, mass silk- 
screen process, conceptual art, and 
diminishing individual creativity.” 

Her remarks reminded some in the 


audience that the invention of the 
camera and the birth of photography 
were supposed to herald the death of 
painting. 

Peter Birmingham representing the 
museum world also saw the possibility 
that computers may be important in 
art’s future. Talking about security in 
museums, he said, “Frankly I’m 
frightened about what can take place 
in museums of the future. Too many 
people in them putting their greasy 
hands on the paintings and the 
sculpture and changing the patina, 
could leave us by the year 2000 with a 
number of museums showing on com- 
puter tapes what the collection holds.” 

Gallery owner Sidney Michelson 
said, “I think we're all here because we 
love art and not for the death of art. 
The future of art is in your hands — if 
you're going to work at it, there’s going 
to be a future; if you’re going to putter 
at it, it isn’t going to exist. Somehow 
art has continued to survive through 
the centuries and I continue to see a 
very strong market for art.” 

Washington artist Jack Perlmutter 
spoke last of the symposium’s panel 
members and what he had to say 
proved sobering. “There is a commer- 
cial,” he said, “which says that the 
future is now. These are bad economic 
times, and we're going to have a 
chance to prove ourselves. Museums 
and galleries are going to find that 
government money and private 
money is going to be less and less. 
Commercial galleries are going to 
close down, no customers, it’s happen- 
ing; three galleries in the last few 
months have closed down...” 

As its sponsors had hoped, the sym- 
posium provoked a good bit of 
enthusiastic debate on art and its 
future. Art, it was generally agreed, 
like the rest of us, has a future. A 
perilous future, maybe, but an in- 
teresting one. — Phil DeBrabant 


Helping People Cope 
With Recession 


“The social and psychological costs of 
high unemployment, particularly if it 
is prolonged, are incalculable. In a psy- 
chological sense, a job is a symbol of 
potency in our society and to lose that 
is very similar to castration.” 

So said Dr. Luther Robinson, 
superintendent at St. Elizabeth’s Hos- 
pital, keynote speaker at GW’s sec- 
ond annual Harry Grubb Detweiler 
Memorial Conference for profes- 
sionals in the aiding professions on 
February 28. Theme of the conference 
was “Identifying Ways of Helping Peo- 
ple Through the Economic Crisis.” 
Other participants spoke from their 
viewpoints as clergymen, guidance 
counselors, and social workers. 

But the helping professions cannot 


cure economic ills, Robinson warned. 
“The mental health system can treat 
mental illness, but treatment is not 
the answer for the casualties of social 
policy — prevention is. A coherent 
social policy, on such issues as active 
manipulation of taxes, money supply, 
and federal spending, will be neces- 
sary to solve that problem.” 

Four awards in memory of Dr. Det- 
weiler were presented at the con- 
ference, and Phi Delta Kappa, the 
educational honorary society, dedi- 
cated a study carrel in the GW library 
in honor of Dr. Detweiler, who was at 
the time of his death in 1953 chairman 
of the university's department of 
education. 
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Smith Center Club Formed 


a TOT Whee 
The Charles E. Smith Center for 
Physical Education and Athletics will 
open this summer. Alumni who wish 
to use its facilities — which include 
pool, sauna, steam room, massage 
room, handball, squash, tennis and 
golf practice, locker room and lounge 


It Was a Good Year: 
Colonials Finish 17-8 


(Photo: Marvin Ickow) 


GW’s Colonials finished the 1974-75 
basketball season with a 17-8 won- 
and-lost record — their best season in 
years — and won an invitation to the 
postseason ECAC Southern Division 
Tournament. There, GW bowed to 
Georgetown in the first round. Still, 
first-year head coach Bob Tallent was 
pleased with the season performance. 
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Tournament action: Les Anderson scores against Georgetown 


— are being offered memberships in 
The President’s Club now being 
organized. Director of Athletics Bob 
Faris has complete information on 
facilities and rates. Those who are in- 
terested may write him or call 
676-6651. 


“We were happy with our record and 
about going to the tournament,” he 
said. “That was our goal at the start of 
the year. It’s what the whole season 
has been about.” 

This was the second GW team to be 
invited to postseason play this year; 
the soccer Colonials made the NCAA 
regionals in the fall. 


This “Porthole” portrait of George 
Washington, painted by Rembrandt 
Peale (1778-1860) around 1850, and 
owned by the university since 1955, will 
be one of the passengers on the Bicen- 
tennial Freedom Train. The 22-car 
train will display some of the nation’s 
most treasured documents and ar- 
tifacts on its 21-month, 17,000-mile 
journey through 48 states in 1976. 


Geo. Washington Rides Freedom Train 


Another passenger will be Sarah 
Wolf, BA’74, who will be working on 
the Freedom Train during its travels. 
She and three other GW alumni have 
had important roles in the project. 
Carol Supplee, BA’71, MA’73, and 
Sarah Noreen, MA’74, have been col- 
lecting documents and artifacts, and 
Peggy S. Amsterdam, BA’70, MA 74, 
has acted as registrar. 
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GW Publishes First 
of Washington Series 


Many Americans are conscious of 
their capital city only as a stage for 
state ceremonies or a site for 
memorials and monuments. Even 
scholars and students have tended to 
overlook the living city, past and pre- 
sent. As a partial remedy for such 
neglect of an important area, GW’s 
Division of Experimental Studies, with 
the assistance of a grant from the 
Eugene and Agnes E. Meyer Founda- 
tion, has initiated a monograph series 
called GW-Washington Studies. 

The first of the series, Materials for 
the Study of Washington: A Selected 
Annotated Bibliography, is now availa- 
ble (the price for the 65-page paper- 
back is $1.75). Author of the work is 
Perry Gerard Fisher, librarian of the 
Columbia Historical Society and a GW 


doctoral candidate in American 
Studies. 

“Fisher has done more than survey 
an impressive array of literature,” 
says Prof. Roderick French, general 
editor of the series. “His bibliography 
is one of those instances in which the 
intelligent, rigorous interpretation of 
the work of others becomes itself a 
creative contribution in scholarship. 
This book will assist the general 
progress of Washington studies.” 

Future monographs in the series in- 
clude an illustrated history of 
streetlights in Washington (see GW 
Times, Oct.-Nov. ’74, for a preview), 
early women journalists in D.C., the 
19th-century metropolitan police 
force, and a reinterpretation of the 
career of Governor “Boss” Shepherd. 


Happy 50th, New Yorker! 
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The New Yorker magazine turned 50 
this February, and as if in celebration, 
Professor A. E. Claeyssens chose as the 
spring semester theme for his Selected 
Literary Movements class, “The New 
Yorker 1925-75 as an arbiter of taste 
and innovation.” It is offered by the 
English department. 

“If you wonder why this magazine 
is still around, stop and think about 
it,” says Claeyssens. “Thurber, 
Nabokov, Cheever — these writers 
wrote first in The New Yorker. 
Benchley, J. D. Salinger, James Bald- 
win, Truman Capote, John Updike — 
the magazine ‘discovered’ them and 
keeps finding and publishing young 
writers of quality.” 

Claeyssens is concerned with peo- 
ple’s understanding and image of this 
magazine, which he feels has had such 
a great impact on literature and 
society for half a century. “When the 
62 students entered the class, most of 
them had glanced at The New Yorker 
only in their dentists’ waiting rooms or 
on their parents’ coffee tables,” he 
says. “It discourages me to see it being 
relegated to an amusement for the 
elite or the middle aged. It shouldn’t 
be. The New Yorker is written for the 
general reader who is curious about 


many subjects, who is interested in 
looking out at the world from any spe- 
cialty or viewpoint. Its personal, con- 
versational tone, which is somewhere 
between journalism and literature, is 
for those who want to learn and who 
enjoy reading.” 

Claeyssens continues, “If more peo- 
ple understood and read The New 
Yorker, perhaps they wouldn’t turn to 
flashier, less tasteful publications.” 

Besides reading the magazine each 
week students in the class read 11 
books by New Yorker writers. The 
class, in addition, published a GW ver- 
sion of the magazine, but with the 
campus and Washington as the locale. 
Each segment of the publication — 
“Talk of the Town,” cartoons, fiction, 
reviews — were to take the style, tone, 
and character of their New York 
counterparts. “Of course we didn’t 
match the quality of The New Yorker,” 
Claeyssens admits, “But we tried for a 
reasonable resemblance, and I think 
the effort alone was rewarding.” 

GW’s Summer Session will offer the 
course again for anyone who agrees 
with The New Yorker assumption that 
people still can learn something and 
enjoy it at the same time. —Miriam 
Smulowitz 


Summer School 


More than 500 courses will be offered 
on the GW campus this summer — for 
undergraduate and graduate credit — 
in over 50 fields from accounting to 
zoology. “We’ll really be covering the 
whole spectrum of what man has 
learned and is still learning about him- 
self and the universe,” says summer 
Session Dean William Long. “Students 
and teachers can take courses toward 
degrees, and others can just take any 
class that interests them.” 

Special programs or workshops will 
be offered in cultural ecology (in Mex- 


ico), Etruscan art and archeology (in 
Italy), historical archeology (in St. 
Mary’s City, Md.), as well as capital 
city history, the silent film, dance 
workshop, movement education, con- 
temporary politics seminars, and 
speech pathology and audiology on 
campus. 

Two five-week sessions are 
scheduled: June 2-July 9, and July 10- 
August 15. A catalogue and more in- 
formation can -be obtained from the 
Summer Session Office, GWU, Wash- 
ington, DC 20052, (202) 676-6360. 


Liebowitz Elected to National Academy 


Dean Harold Liebowitz, School of En- 
gineering and Applied Science, has 
been elected to the National Academy 
of Engineering. 


The Sting 


If you're bitten by an insect while you 
walk in the woods or picnic this sum- 
mer, chances are that the sting won’t 
cause more than a brief, mildly painful 
disruption. But for a significant num- 
ber of “hypersensitive” people, a sting 
from a wasp, yellow jacket, hornet, 
honeybee or bumblebee can be more 
than annoying — if left untreated, it 
can be fatal. 

These individuals suffer from 
“allergy to hymenoptera stings,” — an 
allergy that produces a reaction that 
kills more people than snake bites. But 
with the aid of hyposensitizing injec- 
tions, and a little caution, the allergic 
reactions of these people can be far 
less severe, according to a twelve-year 
study conducted by Dr. Solomon E. 
Barr, BA’51, MD’54, an allergist and 
GW assistant, clinical professor of 
medicine. 

From 1960 to 1972, Dr. Barr 
reviewed the records of 249 patients 
allergic to insect sting in his private 
practice. The patients were male and 
female, preteens through the elderly. 
After attempting to identify the of- 
fending insect, Dr. Barr gave each pa- 
tient the first in a series of hyposen- 
sitizing injections. “The injections in 
most cases,” Dr. Barr notes, “consisted 
of a mixture of diluted glycerin and 
the crushed bodies of the four most 
common stinging insects — the 
honeybee, wasp, hornet, and yellow 
jacket.” Most of the 249 patients in the 
study received injections on a regular 
basis. All but five reported dis- 
tinctively less severe reactions when 


Election to the Academy is the high- 
est professional distinction that can be 
conferred on an American engineer 
and honors those who have made im- 
portant contributions to engineering 
theory and practice or who have dem- 
onstrated unusual accomplishments in 
the pioneering of new and developing 
fields of technology. 

The Academy shares responsibility 
with the National Academy of 
Sciences to examine questions of 
science and technology at the request 
of the Federal Government; to sponsor 
engineering programs aimed at meet- 
ing national needs; to encourage engi- 
neering research; and to recognize dis- 
tinguished engineers. 

Dean Liebowitz is the first engineer 
at a university in Washington, D.C. to 
be awarded this honor. 


stung again, and in no case did the pa- 
tient become worse. 

Dr. Barr also gave explicit instruc- 
tions to the patients for prompt 
emergency treatment. “The insect 
should first be brushed off,” he said, 
“and if the sting sac is left, it should be 
scooped out with a fingernail. Be 
careful not to squeeze the sac, for this 
could release more venom.” Patients 
were also urged to carry emergency 
kits that contain preloaded syringes of 
epinephrine — an adrenaline deriva- 
tive that if injected immediately will 
offset an allergic reaction. 

If you experience what seems to be 
an allergic reaction to an insect sting 
(unusual itching, swelling, runny nose, 
or tightness in the chest), Dr. Barr 
recommends that you see a physician. 

Finally, Dr. Barr advises that sting- 
allergic individuals should take steps 
to prevent future stings. Insect nests 
around the house should be removed, 
carefully. He also recommends certain 
specific outdoor preventive measures. 
“Allergic individuals should always 
wear shoes and socks outdoors,” Dr. 
Barr notes. “Another rule is to avoid 
seeming like a flower to the insect. 
Avoid floral prints, bright colors, per- 
fumes, or scented hair oils. Lighter col- 
ored clothing with a hard surface is 
less attractive to these insects. Insect 
repellants can be effective if all ex- 
posed areas of the body are covered. 
Finally, always practice the ‘rat- 
tlesnake technique’: never touch, sit, 
or step on anything without looking 
first.” 
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The undergradu- 
ae ates in the class 
weren’t born un- 
tila decade after World War II 
was over, the Nazi death camps 
closed, the victims no longer 
stuffed 
Holocaies = 
cars, the 
gas turned off at Auschwitz and Buchenwald. 
Still, “World War II and the Holocaust in 
Literature and Film,” a new course given at GW 
and American University this semester, has at- 
tracted full classrooms. Some students feel per- 
sonally involved because they had relatives who 
died in concentration camps or, like the instruc- 
tor, Czech writer Arnost Lustig, escaped or some- 
how survived. To other students, the whole thing 
is beyond comprehension. “This course is a chance 
to talk to someone who experienced firsthand the 
most horrible acts in history,” said one student. 
“For some of us who know very little about it, 
Lustig’s experiences and the writings of other 
Nazi victims can give a vicarious feeling of what it 
was like.” So, even to a generation that has 
known Vietnam and other tragedies, the gas 
chambers and the six million who died in them 
still exert a terrible fascination. 
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Arnost Lustig 


“This six years in the world’s history is impor- 
tant not only to the Jewish people but to all 
humanity,” says Arnost Lustig. “Like Biblical 
times, it has had a great influence on the course of 
life, But as the Bible signifies the light of the 
world, the utmost good, the Holocaust signifies 
the world’s darkness, pure evil.” 

White-haired Arnost Lustig was born in Prague 
in 1926 and, like most Jewish children in 
Czechoslovakia, was sent to a concentration camp 
with his parents. His father died in an Auschwitz 
gas chamber. On a “transport of death” enroute 
to Dachau in 1945, he managed to escape and, 
making his way back to Prague, took part in the 
anti-Nazi uprising of May 1945. 

These grim experiences form the basis of 
Lustig’s works. In the film Diamonds in the Night, 
two young Jewish boys, like Lustig, escape from a 
death camp-bound transport and flee into the 
nightmare of the Nazi-occupied Czech 
countryside. The horrors they endure are par- 
tially real, partially recalled, partially imagined. 
But even on the outer edge of existence, the boys 
refuse to give up their fight to live. “This was my 
story,” says Lustig, and, like all his works, it has 
strong elements of life and hope. 

Lustig’s novel A Prayer for Katerina Horo- 
vitzova, which was nominated for a National 


Book Award in 1973, describes the brutal game 
that the commandant of a Nazi extermination 
camp plays with a group of rich Jews who believe 
they will be ransomed, and one young Polish girl 
who says, simply, “I don’t want to die.” It’s a 
powerful novel, reviewers have agreed, because 
we know what will happen in the end, but we, like 
the victims, continue to hope it will be otherwise. 

In this course, offered at GW by the Religion 
Department, Lustig’s students read his Katerina 
and Night and Hope as well as The Diary of 
Anne Frank, Jerzy Kozinsky’s The Painted Bird, 
Schwartz-Bart’s The Last of the Just, Hochhuth’s 
The Deputy, Wiesel’s Night, and other novels. 
They view three Lustig films and the award- 
winning Czech film The Shop on Main Street. 

“The six years of the Holocaust inspired some 
very great works of literature. It is a literature of 
catastrophe,” says Lustig. “But in the midst of 
hell lived men and women whose behavior 
deserves to be recorded in legends or poems. They 
ought to be alive today, but they are not with us 
any more. It is our duty to bring them back to 
life.” This is Arnost Lustig’s mission — and he ac- 
complishes it with love, and humor, and very little 
of the hatred and bitterness that his experiences 
might justify. 

“Nobody knows in the history of literature and 


humanity what was not written,” he continues. 
“How many talents were lost, how many writers 
killed, tortured, blinded, or driven insane. Be- 


Escaping From the Future 


In 1935, Soviet citizen Vladimir Petrov was ac- 
cused of being a Trotskyite — or political deviant 
— by a young female acquaintance. He denied 
that it was so, but the Stalinist regime still sent 
him to Kolyma, a labor camp in Siberia. Kolyma 
is one of the hardest of the camps where, tradi- 
tionally, Russians have spent their political exile, 
and Petrov was fortunate to get out after five 
years. He tells this story in a book called Soviet 
Gold. During World War II, Petrov had the oppor- 
tunity to come to the West and spent two years in 
Italy before emigrating to the United States. This 
part of his story became the book Retreat From 
Russia. 

Vladimir Petrov is now professor of interna- 
tional affairs at GW. He was the first speaker in a 
new series of “Luncheons with the Author,” spon- 
sored by the Friends of the GW University Li- 
brary. Dr. Petrov spoke about what and how he 


cause this is the law of literature: what is written 
and published is all that we know.” —Robin 
Friedheim 


thinks and of the experiences that make up his 
new composite memoir, Escape from the Future. 
This book encompasses his two earlier memoirs 
and more. The title of the new book comes from 
Petrov’s recognition of what was happening and 
what was about to happen in his country, Soviet 
Russia in the early 1940s, and his realization that 
he’d better escape from that future while he still 
could. 

Petrov’s reading of contemporary politics is 
much influenced by his experiences in Russia and 
the West, and he explains the Soviet world to us in 
terms of its internal politics. He teaches graduate 
seminars in the modern history of Eastern Europe 
and in Soviet foreign politics from 1917 to 1953. 
His experiences, which are perhaps unique ex- 
periences for most Americans although not for 
many Russians, make him pay attention to things 
that others may chose to ignore. —Ann Shearer 
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by Ann Shearer 

When a leather-jacketed Marlon Brando roared 
down the road on a hulking 650 cc motorcycle in 
The Wild One in 1953, he gave motorcyclists and 
cycling a bad image from which they still haven't 
entirely recovered. 

Actually, motorcycles have had a long and 
respectable history and may finally, in this age of 
ecology problems and fuel shortages, be coming 
into their own as a means of transportation. Two 
GW alumni have recently produced a scholarly 
thesis and a popular book on the subject. S. Kent 
Brooks, a PhD candidate in American studies, 
wrote a thesis on the history of the motorcycle, 
and Thierry Sagnier "71 published Bike! Motorcy- 
cles and the People Who Ride Them (Harper and 
Row, 1974, (c) Thierry Sagnier), a popular cultural 
picture of the motorcycle mystique. 

The origin of the motorcycle is inextricably tied, 
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THE MOTORCYCLE: AÍ 


says Brooks, to “industrialization, the growth of 
cities, and belief in the infinite perfectability of 
the scientific technology. The motorcycle is rel- 
ated to the development of the bicycle and an ex- 
tension of the horse as well. That is, the bicycle is 
a technological and urban version of the horse.” 
Motorcycles went on the market in 1901, when 
the Hendee Manufacturing Co. put out a single- 
cylinder contraption called the Indian Motorcy- 
cle. Two years later, the first Harley Davidson ap- 
peared. “The motorcycle,” Brooks continues, “in- 
herited the legacy of the bicycle, some of its riders, 
its horseman mystique, its improved roads, its ex- 
tant industry, its entrepreneuers, and its frater- 
nal bonhomie.” Drawn to the motorcycle for its 
freedom and speed, the early cyclists were hardy, 
adventurous, and individualist. (The cycle, ob- 
serves Brooks, “is isolative, in that it carries a 


m- 


single rider separated by space from others. ”) 

The speed possibilities of the cycle soon led to 
motorcycle races — which became social events 
as well as competitions. Cyclists also began to ride 
together, in twos and threes, even in packs, for 
companionship and safety. 

From the beginning, the chief competition for 
the motorcycle was the automobile. Auto drivers 
would often shun, shunt, shout, and swerve into 
motorcyclists on the road. At times it was a fierce 
competition. When assembly-line autos began to 
flood the market in great numbers, the motorcy- 
cle received a sharp setback. Cars were infinitely 
more comfortable, more reliable, more respecta- 
ble, more sociable, and far safer than the two- 
wheeled motorcycle. ... 

And then Brando came along in The Wild One. 
Says Sagnier, “The leather jacket and the Harley 


ENE WITH AN ENGINE 


became the symbol of the hood, the greaser, the 
slightly mad, smirking one who destroyed and 
raped like a wheeled Attila the Hun.” 

Easy Rider, another cycle film which came out 
in 1969, served to identify the cyclist with the 
counterculture of the 60s, only more so. The 
cyclist was shown as brooding, alienated, unin- 
volved, searching, drug-smoking. It wasn’t a 
totally pleasant image, and while Peter Fonda 
was the victim of violence rather than its per- 
petrator, there were still violent motorcycle gangs 
like the Hell’s Angels around, which didn’t help 
the mystique. 

But today motorcycles may be on the upswing. 
The supercomfortable, wasteful lifestyle of 
Americans, and particularly their automobiles, is 
coming under attack and, as Sagnier aptly ob- 
Serves, the motorcycle is “a direct insult to 


Naugahyde upholstery, padded dashboards, push- 
button windows, and power brakes. It’s a reaction 
against waste, frills, planned obsolescence, and 
the buy-a-new-one-a-year marketing techniques 
practiced by virtually all automakers.” Brooks 
adds, “When one considers how comfort-loving 
Americans are, it’s a wonder that the motorcycle 
industry survived.” 


A nother reason for the ascendancy of the 
motorcycle these days lies in its environmental 
advantages. The bike takes up less space on the 
road than its old rival the car; it’s lighter (the 
heaviest motorcycle weighs less than 950 pounds 
with a full tank of gas and a 200-pound rider); it 
puts less wear on the road; it uses less gas; and it 
emits very little exhaust. And, reports Sagnier, 


it’s much cheaper to run a cycle. (A standard size 
automobile may cost 13.6 cents per mile to oper- 
ate, whereas a motorcycle owner, “capable of 
doing his own minor repairs and tune-ups, could 
ride a bike for approximately 5 cents a mile, in- 
cluding original cost, insurance, gas, oil, tires, and 
registration taxes.”) 

There are more than 5 million motorcycles on 
American roads today. And, despite their proven 
advantages, there’s still discrimination against 
and antagonism toward cyclists. (The Brando 
legend dies hard.) Thierry Sagnier finds this “non- 
sensical.” 

Bikes, he says, “are simply a mode of transpor- 
tation, a refinement of the bicycle, a step short of 
the automobile. They’re not as noisy as large 
trucks or jets, not as cumbersome as buses. But 
they are... different. As are their riders.” 0 
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Humanizing the Museums 


by Phil DeBrabant 

“What did you like best about our trip to the 
museum?” asked the teacher. “That gigantic 
crane we saw on the way,” answered one little 
boy. 

Marcella Brenner, GW professor of education 
and a former school teacher and principal, recalls 
many experiences like this. “We've always 
assumed that going to a museum is an entertain- 
ing, educational experience. But in my years in 
the public school system, we had too many 
unfruitful experiences with museums. Often any- 
thing the children learned from a trip took place 
outside the museum.” 

“It occured to me that what we needed was peo- 
ple in museums who were more attuned to the 
needs of museum-goers. I also noticed that almost 
no one, from kindergarten to college, was using 
museums as the learning resource that they are.” 

She felt it would be worthwhile to develop a 
program to train people as educators in museums 
and for liaison positions between schools and 
museums. Dr. Brenner enlisted the aid of Sue 
Hoth, now coordinator of museum education at 
GW, and together they embarked on a lengthy 
campaign of proposal writing, fund raising, and 
program planning which led to a new Master of 
Arts in Teaching — Museum Education degree. 

Funded by the National Endowments for the 
Arts and the Humanities, as well as by the 
University and private donors, the year-long 
program, the only one of its kind anywhere, 
graduated its first class of professionally trained 
museum educators in May. 

Museums were originally founded to collect, 
catalogue, and preserve objects of cultural signifi- 
cance, and still are concerned with these func- 
tions. “Until recently, what passed as museum 
education was generally carried on by the Junior 
League and other women’s service organiza- 
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tions,” says Sue Hoth. “Even today volunteers are 
still the most likely provider of museum educa- 
tional services.” 

A tour of the museum’s collection, conducted by 
volunteers or, in the days when fewer people vis- 
ited museums, by the professional staff, has tra- 
ditionally been the most popular way that 
museums have sought to render educational ser- 
vices to the public. “It is,” Sue says, “the easiest 
way to deal with large groups of visitors.” 

But the tour as an educational device has its 
limitations, as Dr. Brenner points out, “When we 
took classes to a museum, we were most often 
taken on a tour by a volunteer who had been 
trained to give guided lectures. We moved from 
artifact to artifact, painting to painting, and she 
talked to us about each. The children exhibited 
varying degrees of attentiveness — from interest, 
to boredom, to kicking their neighbor.” 

“In the past five or six years, museum educa- 
tors have decided that the tour is not very effec- 
tive,” says Sue Hoth, “and they’re trying different 
kinds of things like playing games with children 
to get them more actively involved with what 
they’re experiencing.” 

No one really knows what children, or adults 
for that matter, learn from visiting a museum, 
and until recently no one thought to ask. “We 
don’t really know what people get out of 
museums. Research has begun in this area, and 
visitor studies like The Smithsonian Visitor are 
done more and more frequently,” says Sue. 

“Look but don’t touch” has been the rule of 
behavior for children in museums. But as Sue 
says, “Children should get to do, that’s how they 
learn best. Neither children or teachers come to 
museums with the idea that they can ask ques- 
tions and museums haven’t done enough to en- 
courage them.” 

“There are bright spots,” says Dr. Brenner, 


“like the museum that sends a volunteer to the 
school before children come to the museum. She 
brings a reproduction of a painting with her and 
talks to the children about it.” 

“Another bright spot that I saw was a room at 
the Corcoran where children could touch a 
sculptural model done in clay, and then see the 
actual sculpture. That way they got a better idea 
of the process that goes into the creation of a cast 
sculpture.” 

Rooms like that are very much in evidence in 
museums these days. The National Collection of 
Fine Arts, an early leader and innovator in this 
area, has a program which brings high school stu- 
dents to the museum for a series of workshops in 
print making. Later the museum sends the print 
presses out to the schools where students who at- 
tended the workshops teach others the art of 
print making. 

Museum education as a profession, and the role 
of museum educator as its professional, are begin- 
ning to gain recognition in museums throughout 
the country. Most large museums developed 
museum education departments staffed by 
museum professionals. The Metropolitan Mu- 
seum in New York, for example, has over a 
hundred people in its museum education depart- 
ment. 

But the schools too need education about 
museum education. School teachers and prin- 
cipals most often think about field trips as outings 
to be taken in the spring. Museum educators must 
try to persuade school personnel to adopt a more 
flexible attitude toward field trips — to help them 
see museums as learning resource centers where 
students can see firsthand what they study in the 
abstract in school. What better place to learn 
about American history than the Smithsonian In- 
stitution, or about primate behavior than the Na- 
tional Zoo? O 


Photo courtesy of VCU Magazine, Virginia Commonwealth University. 
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Where Have All Our Leaders Gone 


by William McNamara 

Educators accuse politicians of being blather- 
skites, compromisers, and opportunists. In turn, 
politicians see educators as stuffy, sanctimonious 
prigs who are out of touch with reality. These 
stereotyped animosities are usually expressed 
across the great chasm of unknowing that sepa- 
rates the antagonists’ two worlds so that they 
never give issues their mutual attention. 

GW’s Institute for Educational Leadership 
(IEL) was established, with Ford Foundation sup- 
port, to deal with this unsettling condition. It 
seeks to strengthen leadership in American 
education at the policy level in the federal govern- 
ment and in the states. Basically, IEL is a com- 
munications broker between the education people 
and the policy makers in government. 

Directed by Samuel Halperin, formerly a 
deputy assistant secretary for legislation at HEW, 
IEL brings people and ideas together and becomes 
the neutral catalyst for “reasoned discussion and 
intellectual inquiry,” Halperin says. 

Founded in 1971, when the leadership picture 
was as bleak as a Washington without French 
restaurants, IEL has a staff of 10 professionals 
who divide their time among a number of adult 
educational programs. Some were launched sepa- 
rately and swam along more or less on their own 
till IEL emerged a few years ago as the overall 
policy planning and coordinating agency. 

The one program that addresses itself most 
directly to the leadership crisis in Washington is 
the Educational Staff Seminar (ESS), whose train- 
ing sessions and field trips are designed to enlarge 
the perspectives and sharpen the perceptions of 
people who affect education policy in their jobs. 
Participants include Congressional staff mem- 
bers, professionals from the Office of Manage- 
ment and Budget, special assistants to the Presi- 
dent, Office of Education officials, and staff from 


agencies like the National Science Foundation 
and the Smithsonian Institution. 

Most participants place the highest value on 
the opportunity to meet and understand people 
and positions they ordinarily encounter only in 
adversary situations. The ESS format combines 
dinner discussion meetings with visits to notable 
educational institutions and experiments — visits 
to places as distant as England and the Soviet 
Union. 

Former ESS participants are apt to wax 
enthusiastic about their experience: “A clear case 
of immediate proof of the efficacy of the seminar 
concept,” said one. “In making our policy here at 
the Pentagon,” said another, “we too frequently 
operate in a vacuum; field trips of this kind serve 
to blow the cobwebs away and cause us to rethink 
some of the things we are doing.” 

IEL’s constituents, besides the ESS partici- 
pants, include Washington interns (about 30 a 
year) who are assigned to public or private agen- 
cies and who participate in seminars and field 
trips; 26 associates who arrange forums at the 
state level comparable to ESS in Washington; 
members of the Leadership Training Institute 
who examine such problems as the training of 
minorities and other neglected groups; and Na- 
tional Public Radio (NPR) listeners who enjoy 
IEL’s “Options on Education,” a series coordi- 
nated by John Merrow, which has generated the 
greatest response in NPR history. With a grant 
from HEW’s Fund for the Improvement of Postse- 
condary Education, IEL has also set up a conven- 
ing authority to arrange a national conference on 
the policy conflicts inherent in “reconciling public 
demands for diversity in postsecondary educa- 
tion.” 

Difficult as it is to assess the overall impact of 
the institute’s work, the Washington Internships 
in Education program in its 10 years has reached 


187 young persons. Their ranks now include the 
executive director of the American Educational 
Research Association, the superintendent of 
schools in Dallas, a program officer for the Ford 
Foundation, the director of the California Right to 
Read program, and the director of the New Eng- 
land Equal Education Center. The trend toward 
state activities is encouraged by Halperin, who 
keeps his eye on all significant developments in 
higher education and government. 

Halperin says, “In a political environment in- 
creasingly unsure of itself, increasingly uncertain 
about the role of governments in helping to solve 
educational and social problems, IEL affirms that 
men and women cannot stand idly by and watch 
the slow — or nowadays the rapid — erosion of 
our education system and our polity. When IEL 
talks of educational leadership, that is another 
way of expressing our personal and institutional 
commitment to the propositions that there is 
work to be done, that people can make a dif- 
ference, that the human intellect can devise solu- 
tions to difficult problems, and that leaders are 
those with the moral courage to take risks in pur- 
suit of those solutions. ... In a word, we tell our 
constituents that they exist not to hold a job, but 
to doajob.” O 


Adapted from an article in Change, Feb. 1975, 
appearing with permission. 
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í urve Throckmorton 
When Bill was 17 years 

res) old, he joined the 

and for the next 


20 years, it was his life. 
When he retired last year, 
he had a wife, a daughter, 
three years of 


Olde 
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interests that led him to George Washington 
University to finish his degree. Susan is a 33-year- 
old mother of three who found her marriage 
crumbling. Her first concern was how she was 
going to support herself and her three children 
without either a college degree or much work ex- 
perience. Although her marriage is still holding 
together, the thought of what could have hap- 
pened, or what might happen in the future, sent 
her to GW where she is a second-year science ma- 
jor. 

Chris describes himself as a “product of the 
60s” who “left college to take up every cause 
going.” When he found himself approaching 30, 
he decided that his own cause was just as impor- 
tant and that he needed to prepare himself for a 
future with more stability. 

These are three of the numerous adult students 
on GW’s campus; they’re a particular breed of stu- 
dent that has been in evidence since the 40s. 

Soon after the end of World War II, servicemen 
who had bypassed a college education for military 
duty were returning to institutions of higher 
education by the thousands. The benefits afforded 
them by the newly enacted G.I. Bill of Rights and 
the favorable economic conditions of a postwar 
United States aided the older student immensely 
in his race to reach the point where he would have 
been had there been no war. 

There was a brief increase in adult students 
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following the Korean Conflict, but the end of the 
1950s saw student bodies once again made up pri- 
marily of students direct from high school. 

The 60s were years of change. Again large 
numbers of adults decided to further their educa- 
tion on a full-time basis. Admission offices were 
swamped with applications from middle-aged 
housewives, retired military men, and unsatisfied 
business people. 

Many universities were already operating adult 
education programs, geared toward the working 
person who enrolled in one or two evening courses 
each semester. But many of the adult students of 
the 60s were aiming for more than a degree. They 
wanted careers in specific areas, fields which re- 
quired specialized, full-time college work, and 
they were leaving their jobs and returning to 
school. 

George Washington University’s College of 
General Studies, tailored for working adults, 
began in 1950 and today has an enrollment of 
more than 5,000 students. But classrooms on 
campus too reflect the continuing trend of adults 
pursuing a degree on a full-time basis. 

Since the Census Bureau points out that in 
1972 the pay of college-educated workers 
averaged $16,200 compared with $10,430 for 
high school graduates, earning power might be 
expected to be one, if not the primary, reason for 
adults returning to college. 

But according to a group of such students at 
GW, such is not the case. 

“My interests broadened. It’s as simple as 
that.” Bill, the 38-year-old retired Marine, is a 
senior at the School of Public and International 
Affairs. “In the service I worked on a number of 
national projects and I developed an interest in 
government, national affairs, management, the 
whole field. As I saw my twenty year hitch coming 
to an end, I began preparing for a second career. I 
went to school full time at nights and got my 
associate of arts degree and then picked up addi- 


tional hours to complete my third year by the 
time I was discharged.” 

Chris, the Columbian College student who had 
left college to take up causes, finally decided “to 
look at what I had going for me and it wasn’t very 
much. A lot of different fields interest me and I’m 
getting as much exposure as I can to all of them. 
I'll pursue whatever I decide I like best. What I 
like best right now is learning again.” 

Susan may be the exception because she did in 
a sense return to school to increase her earning 
power. “I had done some secretarial work during 
the past couple of years, but I knew that I couldn’t 
support us on that. I'd been out of school for 
nearly 15 years so it was not an easy decision to go 
back. But I didn’t know what else I could do. I had 
to do something.” 

For an adult, the decision to go back to school 
full time isn’t an easy one. It often means leaving 
a job which provides not only an income, but a 
sense of security. For the next one to four years, it 
means that the student and his family will be 
affected by the change in lifestyle. 

For Bill and his family, the change was antici- 
pated. “I study a great deal so I neglect my family 
to an extent. Our social life has decreased con- 
siderably, although I do try to do something with 
them during the weekend. But we knew it would 
be this way and since I have just this one year, 
we’re bearing up all right.” 

Susan is only in her second year. “My children 
are school age and have the normal childhood dis- 
eases. I have to decide whether to stay home with 
them, which is what I want to do, or have someone 
come in. But it’s tough to tell an eight-year-old 
who is sick in bed that you’re leaving him in the 
care of a sitter. She’s good with kids, but she’s not 
Mommy. Sometimes I wonder if I'll be able to go 
through another two years of this.” 

In spite of any guilt feelings that may accom- 
pany the adult student’s zealous pursuit of a 
degree, he continues. One admissions counselor 
states that adults seldom are denied admission to 
the university because they are almost without 
exception excellent students. In a randomly 
selected group of adult students, none had earned 
lower than a “B” last semester. There may be 
some credence to the old expression that adult 
students are “curve raisers.” 

But if they are, their fellow classmates show lit- 
tle if any resentment. Bill says, “I have absolutely 
no problem communicating with the younger stu- 
dents. They encourage it and I appreciate it. It’s 
mutually beneficial.” 

The trend of adults returning to college has evi- 
dently leveled off; there has been no significant 
change in the number of adult applicants in the 
past few years. What has changed is the number 
of high school graduates applying for college. In 
the latest Census Bureau figures, only 45 percent 
of high school graduates planned to enter college 
this fall. This figure indicates a sharp decrease, 
nearly 10 percent, in the past seven years. But, in 
an economy where unskilled jobs are decreasing 
each year, they may be back. In all likelihood, a 
large percentage of the high school graduating 
class of 1975 who has opted not to go to college, 
will be the Bills, the Susans, the Chrises of the col- 
lege class of 1988, and 1989, and 1990, and 
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Alumni in the News 


Rep. Joseph L. Fisher 


Joseph L. Fisher, MA’51 (PhD, Har- 
vard) and adjunct professor of 
economics at GW, is the new U.S. Con- 
gressman from Virginia’s 10th dis- 
trict. Before assuming his newly won 
post, Fisher was president of 
Resources for the Future, a private 
Washington foundation working in 
conservation, environment, and urban 
problems. He was an economic advisor 
to six presidents beginning with FDR, 
and served on the Arlington County 
Board for the past 11 years. In his 
“spare time,” he has taught a GW 
graduate school seminar in energy re- 
sources and policy — an association he 
says he’d like to continue. He was the 
commencement speaker for the Grad- 
uate School May 4. 

One of 90 “freshmen” in the Con- 
gressional “class of ’74,” Fisher never- 
theless was assigned to the important 
and powerful House Ways and Means 
Committee, where his economic and 
political expertise has already been 
put to good use. He played a significant 
role in shaping the Committee’s 
energy proposals, and served as the 
chairman’s deputy in trying to work 
out a compromise package with the 
White House. 


Tracy Memorial Fund 


A memorial fund has been established 
in honor of Stanley J. Tracy, JD’25, 
who died March 9, 1974. 

Tracy served as president of the 
George Washington University Gen- 
eral Alumni Association in 1957 and 
was GW’s director of alumni affairs 
from 1957-65. One of his major ac- 
complishments in this office was a 
reconstruction of the alumni records 
and information system. Before com- 
ing to GW, Tracy was assistant direc- 
tor of the FBI. 

The memorial is in the form of 
books of medical and legal interest for 
the medical school’s Himmelfarb Li- 
brary. The General Alumni Associa- 
tion this spring made a donation to the 
fund and sponsored a resolution in 
Tracy’s memory. Tracy’s widow, now a 
resident of Idaho, has also contributed, 
and other individual gifts are being re- 
ceived. 


Judge Sarah T. Hughes 


Judge Sarah T. Hughes, LLB’22, 
Texas’s first woman federal judge, this 
year established an endowment with 
an $8,000 gift to the National Law 
Center. The George E. Hughes Faculty 
Research Fund is in memory of her 
late husband, also a distinguished 
alumnus of the law school. Many GW 
alumni in the Dallas area have con- 
tributed to the fund, which will aid law 
faculty and their student research 
assistants in vital law research. 

Judge Hughes, who is a recipient of 
GW’s Alumni Achievement Award, 
may be best known to most Americans 
as the justice who swore in President 
Lyndon Johnson on Air Force One 
leaving Dallas November 22, 1963. 

This February, she was keynote 
speaker at the 1975 Congress of Busi- 
ness and Professional Women of the 
Americas in Mexico City. Her topic, 
and the conference’s, was “Women 
and Work.” Another GW alumnus, 
Jerry Louis Inman, MSIA’74, 
cultural attache in the U.S. Embassy 
in Mexico, briefed the delegates, and 
Martha Louise Leggette, former 
assistant to the GW dean of women, 
also attended the conference. 


Alumni Authors 


Stevanne Auerbach-Fink, MAE’65. 
Parents and Childcare, published in 
cooperation with Far West Laboratory 
for Educational Research and 
Development, 1975. 


Mary A. Holman, BA’55, MA’57, 
PhD’63, and director of Natural 
Resources Policy Center at GW. The 
Political Economy of the Space 
Program, Pacific Books, 1974. 


Edwin Lee White (Col., USAF, Ret.), 
AB’22, MS’25. Ten Thousand Tons by 
Christmas. An account of the US 
Army Air Corps men who flew “The 
Hump” with supplies for the Chinese 
army in World War II. Valkyrie Press 
(St. Petersburg, Fla.), 1975. 


Samuel Yates, BA’52. Prime Period 
Lengths, Macmillan, 1975. 


Other Alumni in the News 


Paul H. Blaustein, JD’58, appointed 
associate judge of the White Plains 
(N.Y.) city court, is one of the first 
Democratic judges in the city’s history. 
Blaustein is also a partner in the firm 
of Hopgood, Calimafde, Kalil, Glau- 
stein and Lieberman in New York 
City. 


Political appointments to three GW 
alumni: David R. Clough, special 
assistant to Congressman Bill Cohen 
(R-Maine) with responsibility for 
Cohen’s Lewiston office. Previously 
Clough had served as a caseworker in 
Cohen’s Washington office. He joined 
Cohen’s staff in August 1973. 

Kenneth A. Lazarus, LLM’71, 
associate counsel to President Ford. 
He will join fellow GW alumnus 
William E. Casselman II in the 
White House legal office. Prior to his 
appointment Lazarus had served as 
Minority Counsel to the Senate Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary and earlier 
was a trial attorney with the Tax Divi- 
sion of the Department of Justice. 

Jeffrey Michael Sheppard, 
BA’71, legislative and press aide to 
Congressman Christopher J. Dodd (D- 
Conn.). He has experience in research 
and writing of congressional commit- 
tee reports and in statistical analysis 
of federal budget appropriations. 


The honorary Doctor of Law was con- 
ferred upon Maj. Gen. Frederic E. 
Davison, MA’64, commanding gener- 
al of the military district of Wash- 
ington and the Army’s top ranking 
Black officer, by Eastern Michigan 
University in December 1974. Davison 
was cited for “outstanding dedication 
and meritorious service to your coun- 
try.” 


Recently President Ford nominated a 
number of GW alumni to star ranks in 
the armed forces. Lucius Theus, 
MBA’57, to temporary major general 
in the Air Force; and Robert L. Fair, 
MA, commander of the second ar- 
mored division to major general. 
Seven GW alumni have been nomi- 
nated for the rank of rear admiral in 
the Navy: Gordon Joseph Schuller, 
MS’71, John Vernon Josephson, 
MS, William Renwick Smedberg 


IV, MS’70, William Nivison, 
MA’67, Paul Huber Engel, MS’70, 
Robert Eastin Morris, MA’64, and 
Samuel Henry Packer II, MA’64. 

Captain William S. Schob, com- 
mandant of cadets at the U.S. Coast 
Guard Academy, will move up to the 
rank of rear admiral also. 


Coast Guard Commander Jack C. 
Goldthorpe, MA’70, has been com- 
mended for his part in saving the lives 
of six persons while serving as execu- 
tive officer of the Coast Guard cutter 
Hamilton. The Hamilton was on a 
routine law enforcement patrol in the 
Caribbean when a distress signal was 
observed from the island of Cayo 
Icacos. Upon investigating, personnel 
from the cutter found six men 
stranded and starving who were taken 
aboard and transported to a hospital. 
Goldthorpe and his crew were cited by 
the commander, 7th Coast Guard dis- 
trict, for their alertness and prompt 
actions in the rescue. 


Air Force Colonel Frank G. Lester, 
MS’65, has received his fourth award 
of the Legion of Merit on his retire- 
ment from the Directorate of Plans 
and Policy, Joint Chiefs of Staff. He 
was cited for exceptional performance 
of duty in long range strategic force 
planning and supporting congres- 
sional testimony. 


Captain Peter B. Walker, LLB’55, 
received the Navy Commendation 
Medal in September 1974, for 
meritorious service as head, military 
affairs branch, administrative law 
division, Office of the Judge Advocate 
General from 1970 to 1974. 


S. Louis Farino, LLB’58, has been 
appointed to a judicial vacancy in the 
Court of Common Pleas, Allegheny 
County, Pennsylvania, by Governor 
Shapp. For the past eight years, he has 
served as Tax Lien Solicitor for the 
City and School District of Pittsburgh, 
and has taken an active role in politi- 
cal affairs within Pittsburgh and 
Allegheny County. 


The city of Virginia Beach has a new 
city manager. George L. Hanbury II 


Brig. Gen. Lucius Theus 


S. Louis Farino 
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has been appointed to that position. 
He has been Assistant City Manager 
since November 1970. 


Max E. Hodge, MBA’70, has moved 
to “an ample home in the middle of 
Prescott National Forest, Arizona,” to 
which he invites all GW students and 
alumni. (Address: Trek’s End, Groom 
Creek Route, Prescott, Arizona.) Mr. 
Hodge has retired from the State De- 
partment where he served, among 
other tours, in Johannesburg, South 
Africa. 


Pyke Johnson, Jr., MA’39, is 
managing editor of Doubleday and 
Company, book publishers. He also 
wrote an article which appeared in the 
March 13 Rolling Stone, entitled 
“Nothing Happened,” a parody of 
Something Happened, the new bestsell- 
ing novel of author Joseph Heller. 


Academic - Administrative appoint- 
ments: Dr. William E. Lavery, presi- 
dent of Virginia Polytechnic Institute 
and State University. Lavery has 
served as vice president for finance 
since 1968 and as executive vice presi- 
dent since August 1973. 

Dr. James A. Robinson, AB’54, 
president of the University of West 
Florida, Pensacola, formerly president 
of Macalester College in St. Paul, 
Minn. 


Jo-Ann Neuhaus, BA’64, MA’71, 
was one of 75 people recognized by The 
Washingtonian magazine (December 
1974) as “going to be up to something 
interesting in 1975” and, within the 
year, people in the Nation’s Capital 
“will have heard of them or have been 
affected by their work.” 

Ms. Neuhaus, the University’s first 
recipient of the master’s of urban and 
regional planning degree, is the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Redevelopment 
Land Agency’s urban planner for 
downtown Washington and coordina- 
tor/administrator of the city’s Streets 
for People pedestrian mall program. 


Karel C. Petraitis, JD’71, was re- 
cently selected one of the Ten Out- 
standing Young Women in America 
and was honored at a banquet at the 
Sheraton Park Hotel. Miss Petraitis 
was the only attorney among the over 
8,000 nominees participating from all 
parts of the country. “Being a lawyer 
probably helped me to win, but then I 
was the only blonde, too,” she joked. “I 
think the judges were impressed by 
the diversity of my background.” 

An Associate County Attorney, 
Karel is the first professional woman 
to serve in the Prince Georges County 
Office of Law. She handles small 
claims and negligence cases for the 
county, serves as attorney for the 
animal control commission and repre- 
sents the county in personnel cases. 
She was also selected as “Outstanding 
Young Republican Woman of America 
1973-75” for her involvement in local, 
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Karel Petraitis 


state, and national Republican ac- 
tivities. She has acted as Maryland’s 
Young Republican National Commit- 
teewoman and is listed in “Who’s Who 
in American Politics.” Miss Petraitis 
has also helped administer the March 
of Dimes Walk-A-Thon for the last 
five years for which she received their 
“distinguished Voluntary Service 
Award.” 


Rabbi A. James Rudin, BA’55, has 
recently been elected president of the 
110-member American Jewish Com- 
mittee Staff Organization. 


The recipient of the Distinguished Ser- 
vice Award in Guidance is Dermot 
Schnack, AA’55, BA’57, AM’60. His 
experience as a former teacher, and 
counselor, and presently as a member 
of the State Department of Education 
(Ohio), has provided him the oppor- 
tunity to promote organizing the JVS- 
Guidance Directors into a supportive 
team. 


Jack H. Schofield, BS’51, has been 
elected executive vice president of Loc- 
tite Corp., a Connecticut based man- 
ufacturer of adhesives and sealants. 
Schofield, a registered professional en- 
gineer, is currently chairman of the 
educational aids committee of the 
American Supply and Machinery 
Manufacturers Association. 


G. Bernard Slebos, ’44, has been 
elected vice president-public affairs of 
United Airlines. Slebos, who had been 
director of regulatory affairs, will 
move to Washington, D.C., from the 
company’s headquarters in suburban 
Chicago. He joined United in 1958 as 
assistant to the vice president and 
treasurer and in 1960 was named 
director of regulatory proceedings. 


David Speck, BA’67, MAE’68, 
EdD’73, and director of GW student 
activities, was guest speaker on the 
“Sunday” show aired on WRC-TV 


March 16. The show dealt with how 
the local academic institutions are 
coping with the financial crisis and its 
impact on the student. 

Speck has also been named by the 
Alexandria City Council as chairman 
of the city’s Alcohol and Drug Abuse 
Coordinating Committee. Speck says 
one of his highest priorities is to 
broaden the base of the alcoholism 
prevention and treatment programs 
in the city, and to obtain funds for an 
expanded drug and alcohol abuse pre- 
vention program in the public schools. 


The director of the Smithsonian’s 
Chesapeake Bay Center for Environ- 
mental Studies, Dr. Francis S.L. 
Williamson, has been appointed 
Commissioner of Health and Social 
Services by Alaska Governor Jay 
Hammond. Dr. Williamson said the 
Alaska cabinet post involved respon- 
sibility for a $79 million annual 
budget, amounting to more than 20 
percent of the state appropriation. 


John S. Winder, JD’69, who served 
as executive director of the Coalition 
for Clean Air from its inception in 
1969, has moved across the street to a 
new job as executive director of the 
Environmental Impact Assessment 
Project of the Institute of Ecology in 
Washington. 


J. A. Ziskind, MBA’71, is executive 
director of Cedars of Lebanon Health 
Care Center, Miami, Florida. He is also 
a member of the Human Resources 
Committee and the By-Laws Commit- 
tee of the South Florida Hospital 
Association, and is working on his doc- 
torate at Nova University’s program 
in public administration. 


Alumni Artists 


Jerry Carter, mosaics exhibit at 
Thomasville Garden Center, Thomas- 
ville, Ga. 


Robin Horowitz Goodale, exhibit at 
Camden National Bank, Camden, Me. 


Alumni College Preview 


“Alumni College will have a new and, 
we hope, exciting format this year,” 
promises Ellwood Smith, director of 
alumni affairs. Three topics will be 
featured — privacy vs. security, enter- 
tainment, and male-female relation- 
ships. Three experts — one in each 
field — will address themselves to all 
three topics. “This should make for 
some interesting exchanges,” says 
Smith. 

Dates and location are, tentatively, 
June 27-30 at beautiful Airlie Con- 
ference Center, Warrenton, Va. An 
Alumni College brochure and applica- 
tion can be obtained from Alumni 
House. 


Deaths 


Alumni 

Howard Carlton Ameigh, BA’26 
George E. Beechwood, BA’25 
William E. Bennett, BS’70, January 
Marjorie G. Boniface, December 


Lt. Col. Max A. Bradshaw, Ret., 
January 


Josephine Irey Bradt, January 
Col. Bowie Bragunier, Ret., January 


Robert Stuart Bray, AA’39, BA’41, 
November 


Lt. Col. William C. Brewer, December 
Archie P. Burgess, January 


Lt. Col. Craig Sphar Carmack, Ret., 
January 


W. Clayton Carpenter, JD’10, 
December 


William G. Carver, BA’37 

Thomas A. Coleman, CGS’61 

Lt. Cdr. James D. Colquhoun, MBA’53 
Dorothy Corson, BA °35, January 

Dr. Clarence Cottam, PhD’36 
Elizabeth M. Cox, LLB’30, January 


Edward D. Coxen, BA’60, JD’64, 
January 


Capt. James H. Davis, Ret., EDD’64, 
December 


William G. DeVanny, MIA’66, July 
1973 


Alice Hutchins Drake, 18, February 


Carl Ray Duncan, CGS'64, January 
1971 


Meta F. Eldridge, February 


William Emmett Elliott, JD’34, 
December 


Robert Raymond Faulkner, January 
Charles M. Fistere, LLB’34, December 
John D. Fleming, 53 

Harold K. Gold, BA’64 

David T. Griggs, December 


George B. Hotchkiss, Jr., MBA’65, 
December 


Charles Grantham Jaquette, AB’30, 
LLB’35, January 


Ward W. Keesecker, EDU’23, GRD’24, 
January 


Dr. Arthur H. Kiracofe, Jr., MD’49, 
December 


Russell Normal Knauss, SGB’66, 
February 


Audrey H. Lieberman, 68 
Vincent E. Lind, AA’54, November 


Col. Daniel S. Lockwood, DDS’17, 
March 1974 


Paul F. Loehler, BCE’24, January 


Dr. Arthur Jennings Mandy, MD’35, 
January 
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George E. Mears, January 
Theophil W. Menzel, BA’22 
Louis J. Michini, BA’49, MA’55 


Edward Alexander Mitchell, Jr., 
LLB’50, January 


Charles D. Sarkiss, SGB’69, January 
1971 


Col. Benjamin B. Shields, SGB’50 
John G. Smith, Jr., JD’38, November 
Marguerite E. Smith, BAE’26, 


Dr. Irving A. Tennyson, Sr., PhD’13, 
January 


Dr. Stephen A. Thau, BSE’60, January 
Augusta F. Tramonte, December 
Brig. Gen. Elliott Vandevanter, Jr., 


John Milton Williams, December 
Elva Winters, September, 

Dr. Edward Wolfson, November 
Genevieve W. Wood, BA’37 


Adalberto F. Peris-Toledo, 83; June December 


Dr. Thomas R. Rees, BA’19, MD’24, 
December 


Maj. Daniel Reuther, Jr., SGB’58 
Charles E. Royer, BA’20 
Marjorie G. Sanger, MAE’42, January 


February 


Howard Eugene St. Clair, BSE’32, 


Lionel C. Stukes, LLB’31, April 1974 
Col. Warren H. Stutler, CGS’61 
James F. Sullivan, BA’24 


Ret., CGS’63, December 


December 


Mary F. Ward, ’22 


December 


William T. Sweeney, BA’27, January 


Lt. Col. Emmett S. Walden, Jr., MS’64, 


Robert B. Walker, November 


Wallace C. Wardner, MA’63, 


Raymond M. Woolard, AA’48 BA’49, 
William E. Zimmerman, BA’22, 
January 


Faculty 


James (Babe) McCarthy, GW 
basketball coach in 1966-67, of cancer, 
Baldwyn, Miss., March 1975. 


It’s Debatable Continued from page 1 


teams participating. Tournaments are classified 
as National, with highly competitive top-notch 
teams competing, Regional, and Novice, for de- 
baters with no college debating experience. 

Intercollegiate debate tournaments are usually 
weekend affairs in which the winning team must 
survive preliminary rounds, octo-finals, quarter- 
finals, semi-finals, and, at last, the coveted final 
round. Affirmative and negative cases are pre- 
sented in ten-minute speeches, rebuttals in five. 
The rules are formal, and so is the attire; every- 
day blue jeans are put aside in favor of coat-and- 
tie for the men, skirts for the women. 

The 15-member GW debate team participates 
in about 20 tournaments a year, individual mem- 
bers six or eight. During the fall semester, GW de- 
bated in tournaments at Wake Forest, 
Wilmington, Pace College in New York, Ohio 
State, Purdue and Georgetown. 

Several cases full of trophies won over the years 
attest to the long-term success of GW debate 
teams and individual competitors. The National 
Debate Tournament, in which only the top 2 per- 
cent of all teams can participate, had GW teams 
every year except three for the last 20 years, and 
a GW team made the quarterfinals in 1973. 

But debate tournaments are only the half of it, 
as far as intercollegiate forensics competitions are 
concerned, emphasizes Coach Shields, and only a 
part of the total forensics program at GW. 

“There are also the individual competitions, 
which can tend to be overshadowed by the team 
debates,” says Shields. Individual events include 
oral interpretation of literature (humorous and 
dramatic), poetry reading, extempore, and im- 
promptu and persuasive speaking. “While the 
debate teams appeal, obviously, to those who are 
interested in law or politics — 75 percent of our 
Congressmen were debaters in college,” he inter- 
jects, “the individual events appeal more to stu- 
dents with a bent for the performing arts.” 

Usually debaters get their training in speech 
and drama department courses in debate, 


rhetoric, and oral interpretation of literature. - 


Many debated in high school. Shields wants to 
develop intramural debate workshops, campus 
tournaments, and practice tournaments among 
three or four area schools to improve debating 
skills. 
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Debate Coach Meis 


“At GW we're continuing a long and excellent 
tradition in debate,” he says. “We offer two 
scholarships in debate or individual events — one 
for freshmen and one, named for the late 
Professor George Henigan, for seniors. 

“Debate is a demanding ‘sport, ” Shields con- 
tinues, “But it gives a lot to debaters too. It’s in- 
comparable practice in public speaking and argu- 
ing, perfect training for law school or perfor- 
mance speaking. But perhaps even more impor- 
tant, it teaches students how to analyze and pro- 
cess information. Students get a lot of informa- 
tion in college, but very little training in analyti- 
cal thinking — even classes in logic have their 
own set of conventions. And, perhaps most impor- 
tant of all,” concludes the debate coach, “debaters 
learn that there are merits to both sides of an 
argument and two sides — at least! — to every 
question.” O 


1-19 
MFA Thesis Exhibit, 
Dimock Gallery 


4 

Commencement 

5-7 

Telethon — St. Louis 

9 

50th anniversary reunions 
(Class of 1925), Campus 
locations 

23-26 

Medical alumni weekend, 
Washington 

25 

Law School 
Commencement 

27 

National Law Center, 
summer registration 


Is it so small a thing 
To have enjoyed the sun, 


To have lived light in the spring, 
To have loved, to have thought, to have done? 


Registration for Ist 
summer session 


3-July 9 


lst summer session 


4 (tent) 

Law alumni breakfast, 
Georgia State Bar, De Soto 
Hilton, Savannah 

12 

Law alumni reception, Md 
Bar Association, Ocean 
City 

14 

Law alumni breakfast, 
Mass. Bar Association 
Wentworth-by-the-Sea, 
Portsmouth, N.H. 


— Matthew Arnold 
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Coming Events: For late changes phone 
the Office of Alumni Relations 676-6435 


21 

Law alumni breakfast 
Virginia State Bar 
Marriott Twin Bridges 
Motel, Arlington 


21 

Law alumni reception, 

Florida Bar Convention 
Boca Raton Hotel, Boca 
Raton 


26 (tent) 

Law alumni breakfast, 
Idaho-Alaska State Bar 
Bayshore Inn, Vancouver 


B.C 
27-30 (tent) Alumni College 


July-August 

2 

Law alumni luncheon, 
Texas State Bar 
Convention Center, Dallas 
10 


Registration for 2nd 
summer session 


11-Aug. 15 


2nd summer session 


Aug. 11 

Law alumni luncheon, 
American Bar Association 
Annual Meeting, Montreal, 
Canada 
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